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ABSTRACT 



An overview relative to the task of education in 



social Ptudies curriculum describes three perceptions: social action, 
which emphasizes development of skills in exerting influence in 
political and community affairs; social study, which suggests that 
history and the social sciences be used to give student conceptual 
frameworks through which they can view the world in a different way; 
and social feeling, which focuses on creating a humanistic atmosphere 
within the classroom. Emphasis in each approach is placed upon 
training students to develop a different view — to see and do things 
that will have impact upon the student's life in the future. 
Implications of this educational approach for the special student are 
discuaced. A program of advanced placement which meets the individual 
needs of students is suggested. The factors related to the author's 
conception of advanced placement are: 1) opportunity for active 
exploration by the student into the social world and the world of 
social ideas; 2) methods of control and evaluation; 3) program 
flexibility to meet individual needs; provision for opportunities 
for community- school cooperation and coiUiunication; and 5) emphasis 
on the mode of conduct of the student rather than the concept of 
reaching a special goal. An appendix lists popular goals and 
objectives in social studies education. . (SHM) 



The Social Studies Curriculum and Advanced rir-^cc^icnt 
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Social StuJicg CurriculuTn 
Social £5tudic3 curricula addrcascs many interesting objectives^ ouch as 
citizenship, career avarcncsa and social vcll-bcing. While these are all noble 
concerns, they arc, in themselves, also intellectually weak and misleading 
reacons for having a social studies program. Although social studies education 
nay be helpful in all of the above endeavors, it is different fror political 
efficacy, social worV and psychiatry. Everything is what it is, ^nd not some- 
thing else. Social studies education is something else. Perhaps the best way 
to get an overview relative to what social studies education is today, would be 
to look briefly at the prevailing ''mindsets" in the social studies community. 
These "mindsets" might be placed in the following categories which are, by the 
way, not mutually exclusive: social actioni social study and social feelings 
Social Action 

One relatively small group within the social studies community approaches 
aocial education from the "mindset" of social action. The objectives of the social 
action proponents do not differ markedly from the objectives of other social studies 
educators* However, there is more cmphasio in this mindset on "exerting influence 
in political affairs" as well as a strong component of "community service.'* Social 
action curriculum devotes a high percentage of time to the development of three 
kinds of skills. First of all» there is what might bo called advocacy skills. 
T^ese skills include the ability to communicate, to argue for a particular point 
of view, to understand the formal and informal workings of political pre cesses and 
elcills of group process. It is argued that with these kinds of advocacy skills, 

'^See Appendix A for a listing of popular goals and objectives in social studies 
education. 
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studcntw vill not only have a different view of the vorld hut wiJl also be ahle 
to better ranipulate sauc. 

A second category of iikills might be called skills of organisational develop- 
rent and adniniGtration. Included in this category of 5kill^ would he abilitier 
at bargaining, of adnini&tering group actions such as boycotts and skills of group 
persuasion. 

Finally, a third category of skills might be referred to as skills of psycho- 
philosophical issue analysis. In an attctnpt to binders tand the n^oral issues involved 
in any type of social action, students arc asked to make analyses of noral dilenmas 
that tend to crop up in any social action situxition. For exanrple, there is the 
dilcinnia of social justification vs. personal motives* That is, does an individual 
involve himself in social action for personal gain or for social justification. 
Another dilemma is the conflict between commitment and openness. For example, 
if an individual is committed to a particular action, does he run the risk of 
closing his mind to any alternative arguments. Other kinds of dilemr^s that appear 
in most social action curricula include the dilemma between compromise and integrity 
and the analysis of the trade-offs that are made between individuals and 
institutions. 

For the most part, advocates of the social action mindset suggest that they 
are training students to see the world differently in that said world can be seen 
as something that can be manipulated rather than something that controls the 
Individual. It might also be argued that social action advocates see this type 
of social studies education as appropriate for the few, and perhaps the very few. 
Social Study 

The "social study** mindset which is by far the largest group within the social 
studies comm\mity, suggests that history and the social sciences ought lo bo used 
to give students conceptual frameworks through which they can view the world as 
with different eyes. There is, within this mindset, great emphasis upon modes of 
^-explanation and inq'oiry processes. To see the world through a different net of 
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glasses is to ask different quesxions of how the social situations in which we 
find ourselves. For example, let us imagine that an evaluation is being conducted 
in a school that has just used large sums of federal money to upgrade its educational 
program for disadvantaged students. Let us also say that an evaluation team (made 
up of educators) comes to the school to evaluate the effect of said federal monies. 
What kinds of questions would they ask? Perhaps, as educators, they would be con- 
cerned with the reading level improvements that have been made since the program 
was initiated. However, a political scientist,' with a different set of questions 
(a different conceptual framework), could come into that same school and look at 
the same program and suggest a different direction for inquiry. For example, the 
political scientist might want to know how this federal money has affected the 
allocation or re-allocation of political power within the school. Further, he 
might want to ask whether or not the program has made any difference with regard 
to the re-allocation of resources and values within the school. While the political 
scientist might be concerned with whether or not reading ability was increased, 
this is certainly not his main concern for he sees the world through a different 
set of glasses and raises different questions about what he sees. This, in essence, 
is what social study advocates would like the social studies curriculum to achieve — 
namely the outfitting of students with a new set of glasses so they can raise new 
questions about the social environment. 
Social Feeling 

The advocates of a social feeling curriciilum suggest that the creation of a 
humanistic atmosphere within the classroom is by far the most significant thing 
that a teacher can achieve. Steeped in transactional analysis, and greatly con- 
cerned with the de-humanizing processes which they see in most schools, this group 
of social studies educators are most concerned with the present environment and 
the quality of life that goes on within the classroom. 

While the above three-mentioned social studies ''mindsets" differ in fundamental 
^^"Srceptions with regard to the task of educating, it should be clear that these 
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positions are in no way mituaily exclusive. But, it is argued that a social studies 
educa'cor will find himself heavily inmorsed in one of these three mindsets while 
ddbblinR in one or perhaps two of the others. 

It seeiT*s clear that in any or all of the above social studies education "mindsets" 
thi emphasis is placed not so much upon reaching a destination as upon "training" 
to cievclop a different view — to see and do things now that will have impact upon 
the student's life today and tomorrow. Granted, courses at the high school or 
university level can have the same kinds of rationale, but only if said courses 
(emd, for that matter, all of social studies education) are seen as ends in them- 
selves and not as leading to some other course or future employment. The argument 
made here relative to social studies curricula is that its design cannot be viewed 
as a glorified vocational program regardless of whether said program points to 
post-high school employment or college, which in turn points to employment. Being 
socially educated calls attention to virtuous, noble and rightful conduct, and the 
ability to act, think and feel with skill, relevance and taste. It suggests that 
a person ought to be sensitive, aware and in touch with one's culture and the 
culture of others; to be human in the best sense of that word; and to possess a 
desirable state of uind. But, these are not aims of social education, they are 
criteria which anything called social education must satisfy. 

To suggest the abovi as an appropriate emphasis of social studies education 
has interesting implications for the special student and advanced placement. 

The Special Student 

There seems to be no question that the average social studies curriculum is 
geared to about CO percent of the student body. This means that perhaps 40 percent 
of the students are inadequately provided for vis a vis a meaningful social studies 
program. This UO percent of the student body can be divided approximately in half 
suggesting that 20 percent of these "special students" are at the low achievement 
end of the ability continuum, while 20 percent are "special students" at the high 
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achievement end of the continuum. While advanced placement is not totally for those 
students in this latter 20 percent categoiy, it is safe to say that when educators 
think of advanced placement, they are suggesting either this latter 20 percent or 
a smaller portion thereof. And, indeed, educational progr^iTis ought to provide for 
the individual differences of these ''special students." Advanced placement has been 
seen as just such a program, where students can logically progress from a lower to 
a higher level of the curriculum without waiting for the ''rest of the class." 

Special students (all students are special in some ways), however, provide us 
with a multi-level problem that ranges, on the one hand, from I.Q. measurements 
and their validity, to questions of tiaturity and moral development on the other. 
Other kinds of questions might also be raised with regard to the relative worth of 
a course at the local colleges as opposed to a similar amount of time spent in 
volunteer service to senior citizens. Which experience would better help build 
sensitive, noble and rightful conduct? 

The Community as School 

If we suggest that the highest order objectives in social education address 
the quality in one's mode of conduct and that different individucils come to this 
quality in different ways, it is fitting that wo should not rule out the community 
(outside the school walls) as an appropriate eirea for conducting learning 
experiences. In other words, to consider the university as the only viable 
extension to high school may be extremely limiting to students. Further, attention 
given to the student vis a vis the community allows the student to be a more 
significant moral force for decision-making in his ovm life. Perhaps one of the 
more important reasons for alienation among adolescents today is the fantastic 
pressure for consensus — even consensus of how one becomes educated. This consensus 
syndrome gives individuals the feeling of non-participation, for the group tends 
always to make decisions—not the individual. By age 17 or 16 the individual must 
have meaningful input relative to the decision-making process for his or her own 
Q 'ntellectual and moral development. If this means the use of the larger community, 
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so be it* If this means both high school -^ind university staff working together 
with the student and the community » all the better for education. Students tend 
to act effectively when their ability for choice is maximized, and their ability 
for choice is maximized if and only if choices are made in social and political 
contexts. These social and political contexts are, of course, bix>ader than the 
high school or college classroom. These choices, this decision-making process, 
cannot be put off indefinitely and perhaps some of the same students who are 
categorized as advanced placement might find meaning in spending part of their 
high school or university ''career" involved in the community. 

Advanced Placement 

One cannot argue against the concept of advanced placement in a system of 
gradedness that calls attention to certification as equal to understanding. However, 
the high school diploma and the university degree must be devalued while education 
must be increased in value if high schools and universities expect to compete in 
the marketplace of learning. More important, we cannot afford to have individuals 
think of certification (which is usually tied to employment) eind education as though 
they were synonymous. An emphasis upon advanced placement in the traditional sense 
tends to posit the belief in education as destination; education as certification. 
One does need to ask "Where is it that we think we are going and why are we in such 
a hurry?" 

Advanced placement should take on a new meaning; one that is more consistent 
with the concept of social education — that is, "traveling with a different view," 
as opposed to its present meaning which calls forward the concept of social education 
as "destination." This change in emphasis from focus upon end-states to a focus 
upon modes of conduct implies certain fundamental changes in our concept of 
advanced placement. First of all, it calls attention to the attribute of exploration. 
Opposed to specialization, this attribute suggests that students "look around" the 
social world and the world of social ideas. This might mean going to a course on 
^ ^he college campus, or experiencing structured activities in the community. It 
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also takes into account courses offered at the high school by involving college, 
high school and coiraminity people as instructional leaders. These courses and 
experiences would "apply" only toward the completion of the high school "experience" 
and any application of said courses and e>q3eriences toward the advanced placement 
in the university would be determined on an individual student basis by the 
university in question together with program evaluations made by the state edu- 
cation agency. This brings us to the second attribute of advanced placement — 
control. Questions about the "ability" of the student need to be answered in three 
different ways. First of all, the university should be willing and able to test 
all students seeking advanced placement. Second, these "tests" need to be 
complemented by student records from the high school. Finally, the state education 
agency should add its judgment relative to the quality of the experiences provided 
by the high school program. Together, these three aspects of the program can 
provide a viable framework for evaluation. The third attribute of advanced place- 
ment as used here is flexibility. Flexibility simply means that in the advanced 
placement program, every effort is made to individualize experiences for students. 
In this light, individuals and/or small groups would be the most common structure 
seen in the program and these "groups" might contain community people, as well as 
other students and faculty members. This point of community involvement calls 
attention to the fourth attribute of advanced placement — that school-community 
interfacing. An advanced placement program which can be "ascribed by the afore- 
mentioned attributes of exploration,* control and flexibility, also provides 
excellent opportunities for community-school cooperation and communication. Any 
advanced placement program should see more than public relations possibilities 
in the community. Finally, the kind of advanced placement program argued for here 
places emphasis upon the mode of conduct of the student and de-emphasi:;cc the 
concept of reaching a special goal. Certainly, achievement is a consideration 
in social studies education as it is in general education, but only as an outgrowth 
of virtuous, noble and rightful conduct. Again, the concept of advanced placement 
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manifests a desire to meet the individual needs of special students, and to do such 
calls attention to five factors: exploration, control, flexibility, school-community 
interfacing and rightful trodes of conduct. 

Hike Hartoonian 
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APPENDIX A 



Listed below Is a dellnoatlon of goals and cbjoctlvos 
fjatherod from tho "new social studies." 

^^JXJPS.PyJ^jD^^P^^ Doj^elopmont of jj^ 
Soclnl Studies Proqr^m 



Following are twelve goals for the K-12 social studies program. They 
present a broad spectrum of concerns and are suggested here as guides for 
the development of social studies program objectives. 

' • JA®. Jl^'VA'l^ALX?. AtHAX. J°.t. /AL^ALX?J.X. At^'^ I e cu I tures . 

Even In complex social systems the student should be able to perceive 
certain stabilities and capacities for regeneration. Students can perceive 
that the recovery of a society after a disaster, the regeneration of a 
limb of a starfish, and even the return of the liquor Industry after 
prohibition are all examples of similar systems of regeneration and 
homeostasis. 

^ • JA® AtnAx. At Ax/vi"iL" A"A JAppJss^s^plK A^A"A® • 

Once we have established the Idea that there are stabilities In equilibria 
we can go on to dynamics, to developmental systems jnd Into concepts of 
economic and p:>lltlcal development and Ideological cnange. 

^ • J^A A°tMr? At ART tUA^ • 

The Institutions of formal education seem to be Insensitive to a very 
profound conflict which can neither be suppressed nor allowed to get out 
of hand, between that part of the educational system representing the "super 
culture"— the culture of science, airports and universities which Is pretty 
uniform all around the world— and the local, national and folk cultures 
within which many Institutions, Including elementary and secondary education, 
still largely rest and by which they are supported. This concept together 
with more traditional concepts of conflict should be explored. 

4 . Un de rs t a n d I n^ jthe^ PSPPS A t ."S3 AHA® ° t -tfA A°AtMfl.L -^AA'A* 

We need to know something about the order of magnitude of the factual 
world. It Is often more Important to know orders of magnitude than It Is 
to know about particular details. Thus, people ought to know In this country 
that agriculture Is only 5 percent of the gross national product. We ought 
to know that the world war Industry Is equal to the total Income of the 
poorest half of the human race. We ought to have some Idea as to what 
"real maps** of the world look like. We often stuff students with names and 
dates and general principles, but there ts a Intermediate area of orders 
of magnitude that Is neglected by everybody. Even In universities there ts 
an Incredible Ignorance about the orders of magnitude of the world. 

5 . Where^ to ALHA JAt^rPAt'A" ' 

It Is often more Important to know where to find Information than to have 
had the opportunity to memorize previously. We must teach people how to 
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soarch for Information. Computors and Information rotrloval aro going to 
rovolutlonizo the process of search. But In order to use Information 
systems, one must have a certain amount of Information to start with. 

6. Un^lo/.standl n^ J'he shjaj)e of the sj)jBjcej-JhJ^ live. 

We need to give people factual Information—at least on an order of 
magnitude basis— about the shape of the space-time continuum In which they 
I Ive. From the point of view of the total earth, formal education does a 
poor Job on this, mainly because It Is dellberatley distorter to create an 
artificial national Image. Thus, students are surprised when they learn 
that medieval Europe was a peninsula on the edge of the civilized world, 
and that even at the time of the Roman Empire the Hon Empire In China was 
probably superior In knowledge and technology. After about 700 A.O. there 
Is little doubt that the most developed country was China, that Islam was 
the second layer of development and Europe was third. 

We should strive to develop a lively appreciation for nature and necessity 
of sampling and a distrust of purely personal experience. One of the 
greatest political problems arises frcm the tendency of people to generalize 
from their own experiences to propositions about society as a whole. 
Formal education should teach people that their personal experience. 
Important as It Is to them, Is a very Imperfect sample of the totality and 
we must give people an Idea of how to sample this totality. 

8 . The p/pJ^Jpp^JPP^ PJ^ PPPJPJ^ L4?A Jl^A^H.' a" PyPP^JPPP^* 

The survival of man Is Inexorably tied to'his ability to solve the 
following problems: pollution of the environment, population growth, 
depletion of natural resources and war. These problems which are world- 
wide In scope, together with the problems of social and economic Injustice 
which abound Intranational ly as well as International ly^ have one Important 
factor In common— their solution calls for Investigations Into the values 
and attitudes of man — for the crisis facing us today Is as much valuatlonal 
as factual • 

' • S^ypJpprppX pA Jppsppp}PR^y^ A°A*iL^AL^At?A Jps\p}sy^ pspppppppl* 

Because concepts, generalizations and theories are derived by man and 
because man both designs the observational system and selects and groups 
pertinent observations from the system. It Is evident that If one Is to 
understand and use concepts, generalizations and theories he must under- 
stand the processes employed In generating and testing this knowledge. 
Also, knowledge of these processes will aid In the development of a more 
efficient and effective teaching- I earning situation. 

1 0 . The^ J."ALH?JAn. At l^PPpJpjy^ PP^1^PIV!X}PP^ .'.1 JA®. A^A'aL At45lL®A PPSSJpPJPn* 

It has been observed that very soon few students will graduate from 
unlversltfes without coming Into contact with computers. The probability 
Is that In public school education too, the computer will play an 
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increasingly Important and diversified role. And, as inquiry in the 
social studies becomes more sophisticated, there will be a growing press 
for the quantification of data. Accompanying the need for students and* 
teachers to develop skills In designing Inquiry procedures will be the 
need to thinly, speal< and do In terms of statistical reasoning and 
procedures. We may call this area of disciplined thinking and procedures 
"social" mathematics, to distinguish It from "engineering" mathematics 
that forms the bulk of our public school mathematics programs to date. 

II, A^jtL9)l/®A®^^^^ 

r 

Schools should make use of the "social laboratory" that awaits them in 
the local community. 

Problems to be Investigated by students In social studies education must 
be generated in the present experiences of those who are lorning. Inquiry 
should be designed to enable students to enhance the meaning and quality of 
their present experiences. Such inquiry In our age must be future-oriented. 
It would not dispense with studying the past but would seek to bring the 
uses of knowledge of the past into line with the responsibilities of 
future-oriented thought. 



SELECTED OBJECTIVES IN SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 



In teaching for the" attal nment of the ebjectlvra of skill in rations! decision- 
making as a means of approaching the solution of personal as well as societal 
conflicts, the following student behaviors should be evident: 

1. Shows ability to state a problem In clearly defined terms* 

2. Demonstratos an ability to formulate hypotheses In deciding upon 
alternative solutions to problems. 

3. Is able to select relevant Information which will aid htm in testing 
hypotheses and to distinguish facts from hypotheses. 

4. Shows ability to Interpret various kinds of social science data. 

5. Is able to distinguish between relevant and Irrelevant deita In the 
testing of hypotheses. 

6. Shows ability to recognize the central theme and to comprehend the 
Interrelationships among Ideas In a passage. 

7. Is able to summarize or explain a communication In language other 
than that used In the original statement. 

8. Is able to recognize explicit and Implicit assumptions In a given 
passage. 

9. Is able to recognize bias and emotional reasoning In a presentation. 

10. Shows ability to Judge a communication In terms of internal evidence 
and logic. 

11. Is able to evaluate ideas or theories In terms of selected criteria. 

12. Is able to predict consequences of a solution to a particular problem. 

13. Shows ability to draw conclusions from data and to state them 
effectively either orally or tn writing. 

14. Is able to use data In sefectlng from among alternative hypotheses 
which may be offered as a solution to a problem under study. 

15. Shows ability to transfer method of inquiry to new problems and Issues. 



In teaching for the at-talnmerrt of the objective of jnderslanding and commitrrent 
to the values of a dem^^cratic society, the following student behaviors should 
be evident: 

\. Shows an awareness of the major beliefs of a democratic society and 
Is able to explain the sources 6f these beliefs. 

2* Shows an awareness of his own beliefs and Is able to explain the 
reasons for his beliefs* 

3. Gives indication that he Is developing a consistent s vafue 
beliefs as may be expressed In a personal philosophy d ^ife. 

4. Gives evidence of the acceptance of each Individual as having the 
same Intrinsic worth. 

5. Deliberately examines conflicting viewpoints with a view of forming 
opinions for himself. 

6. Is able to explain differences between the fundamental beliefs of our 
own nation and those held by people In other countries. 

7. Demonstrates the attitude that each person can make an Important 
contribution to the solution of problems. 

8. Gives evidence of his willingness to work for change In government 
in response to changing needs. 

9. Shows devotion to those ideas and beliefs which are fundamental to 
our way of I i fe. 

10. Demonstrates faith In the process of rational decision-making as a 
means of solving persistent problems. 

11. Demonstrates the ability to judge social policies In terms of the 
standard of public welfare rather than that of specialized or narrow 
Interest groups. 

12. Shows a respect for and lives in accordance with established regulations. 
Accepts the necessity to follow established rules In working ior change 
of those regulations with which he disagrees. 

13. Continually shows an acceptance of the belief in the personal rights 
of each Individual . 

14. Demonstrates the belief that the fullest development of each individual 
Is the best way of guaranteeing equal opportunity for alt. 

15. Demonstrates the belief that the true measure of our effectiveness as 
a society lies In the personal enhancement of each Individual. 
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In toachlno for thu ottolnrriont of the objective of the doveloornont of the 
potential of each student In order that ho can develop a favorable solf-concopt 
which MtWl enable him to bocofoo a constructive momber of society, the 
following student behaviors should bo developed: 

!• Recognizes the Importance of his own worth. 

2. Accepts the Importance of his contribution to the welfare of other 
Individuals, groups, and to society as a whole. 

3. Shows acceptance of personal responsibility for his own development 
and gr'^wth. 

4. Domonstratos some way of contributing to the welfare of the entire 
school • 

5. In accordance with nis ability. Is able to cbntrlbute successfully 
to the work of the social studies classroom. 

6* Understands the sources of his own beliefs and shows a willingness 
to examine those beliefs. 

7. Is able to establish positive relationships with his age-mates. 

8. Shows respoct for the welfare of other Individuals. 

9. Oomonstrates respect for authority symbols In society and under- 
stands the necessity for restraints on personal behavior. 

10. Shows skill In communicating his Ideas toothers. 

11. Shows a personal commitment for the Improvement of other people and 
for that of society. 

12. Accepts responsibility for his own actions. 

13. Uses rational means In arriving at personal decisions. 

14. Accepts rtghts of others to reach decisions on the basis of rational 
Inquiry oven though they are In disagreement with his own views. 

15. Shows a continued growth toward the development of a favorable self- 
concept. 

16. Shows an awaroness of his own potentialities and works toward their 
fulf lUmont. 

In teaching for the attainment of the objective 6f the development of the 
ability to work effectively with others as a moans of solving personal and 
societal problems, the following student behaviors should be developed: 

1. Shows an awareness of the need to work with others as a means of 
solving problems. 

2. Shows ability to develop positive relationships with a large number 
Q of his fellow students* 

ERIC 
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In teaching for the attainment of the objective of the development of the 
potential of each student In order that he can develop a favorable self-concept 
which will enable him to become a constructive member of society, the 
following student behaviors should be developed: 

1. Recognizes the Importance of his own worth. 

2. Accepts the Importance of his contribution to the welfare of other 
Individuals, groups, and to society as a whole. 

3. Shows acceptance of personal responsibility for his own development 
and growth. 

4. Demonstrates some way of contributing to the welfare of the entire 
school . 

5. In accordance with nts ability. Is able to contribute successfully 
to the work of the social studies classroom. 

6. Understands the sources of his own beliefs and shows a willingness 
to examine those beliefs. 

7. Is able to establish positive relationships with his age-mates. 

8. Shows respect for the welfare of other Individuals. 

9. Demonstrates respect for authority symbols In society and under- 
stands the necessity for restraints on personal behavior. 

10. Shows skill In communicating his Ideas toothers. 

11. Shows a personal commitment for the Improvement of other people and 
for that of society. 

12. Accepts responsibility for his own actions. 

13. Uses rational means In arriving at personal decisions. 

14. Accepts rtghts of others to reach decisions on the basis of rational 
Inquiry even though they are In disagreement with his own views. 

15. Shows a continued growth toward the development of a favorable self- 
concept. 

16. Shows an awareness of his own potentialities and works toward their 
fuif lilment. 

In teaching for the attainment of the objective 6f the development of the 
ability to work effectively with others as a means of solving personal and 
societal problems, the following student behaviors should be developed: 

t. Shows an awareness of the need to work with others as a means of 
solving problems. 

2. Shows ability to develop positive relationships with a large number 
Q of his fellow students. 
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3. Accepts personal responsibility for the effective operation of any 
group with which he Is associated* 

4. Accepts personal responsibility for Influencing the nature of decisions 
to persistent social Issues. 

5. Shows a commitment to his own beliefs and takes action to further 
these be I iefs* 

6. Assists each group with which he Is associated to clarify their 
punposes and objectives. 

7. Shows ability to assist groups to arrive at some consensus regarding 
prob lems • 

8. Demonstrates willingness to offer constructive, useful Ideas for 
group consideration. 

9. t)emonstrates ability to act as a constructive agent In helping the 
group move toward fulfillment of their aim. 

10. Demonstrates ability to encourage others to participate In group 
activity. 

11. Accepts responsibility to accept the contributions of others as they 
will contribute to group welfare. 

12. Shows willingness to work toward a reconciliation of opposing points 
of view. 

13. Shows willingness to accept personal leadership In group decisions or 
to accept leadership of others. 

In teaching for the attainment of the objective of knowledge and ability to 
participate effectively In the governing process, the following student 
behaviors should be developed: 

1. Shows ability to recall facts when needed to support a generalization. 

2. Has familiarity with a large number of social studies concepts. 

3. Shows ability to arrange events into proper chronological sequence. 

4. Shows an awareness of and the ability to use the methods of the social 
scientists. 

5. Shows ability to use criteria by which facts and principles are tested. 

6. Is able to develop genera 1 1 zat Ions from social science data. 

7. Shows ability to apply generalizations to new situations and problems. 

8. Demonstrates the ability to use knowledge In understanu Inn social, 
political and economic phenomena. 
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9* Demonstrates ability to compare themes, generalizations, or facts 
about different cultures. 

10. Demonstrates the ability to use a wide range of materials In 
gathering evidence. 

11. Shows an awareness of the relationship of American tradition to 
present-day problems. 

12. Demonstrates skill In effectively communicating social science 
knowledge. 

13. Shows an awareness of the development of American Institutions. 

14. Is able to compare and contrast American culture and cultures of 
other nations. 

15. Demonstrates an awareness of contemporary issues and problems. 

16. Uses knowledge as a basis for active participation in the democratic 
process. 

!?• Understands the rules by which social and political decisions are 
reached. 

18, Shows continued development in Increasing his fund of knowledge. 
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